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The purpose of this article is to present some of the most impor- 
tant issues of the pedagogy of handwriting, and to discuss the 
psychological processes which may be appealed to for their solution. 
Psychological analysis cannot finally determine practical questions 
of this sort. It can, however, define the issue and lead to conclu- 
sions which may then be tested by means of practical experiment 
in the schoolroom. The discussion, therefore, does not aim to give 
a final settlement of these questions, but rather to offer tentative 
solutions and to lead to practical school experiments." 


I 


The question in the pedagogy of writing which has been most 
widely agitated is probably that in regard to the slant of writing. 
A brief history of this agitation may be given. 

Previous to the agitation for vertical writing which took place 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, rapid writing slanted, 
as a rule, to the right. There had been, it is true, some suggestions 
looking toward the adoption of vertical writing, but they did not 
have general influence until about 1875. What divergence there 
was, was due to an opposition between the aim of speed, which 
led to a slant in writing, and the aim of legibility without regard 
to speed, which led to a more vertical style. At about the time 


* A more detailed account of the methods by which such practical investigation 
of writing problems may be made in the school will be published in a forthcoming 
number of the Journal of Educational Psychology. 
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mentioned, however, a number of physicians of Germany and 
France criticized the writing in the schools from the point of view 
of hygiene. In order to understand the basis of their criticisms 
we must realize that the pupil commonly took a position with his 
side toward the desk. This was held to cause curvature of the 
spine and eye-strain. The curvature of the spine was due to the 
fact that only the right elbow rested upon the desk, with the con- 
sequence that the right shoulder was lifted higher than the left. 
The eye-strain was due to the fact that the eyes were not at an 
equal distance from the writing, and that the lenses of the eyes 
had to be focused unequally. 

In order to remedy these evils it was seen to be necessary to 
modify the position of the pupil at the desk, and it was concluded 
that this would require also that the writing ‘be vertical. The 
demands of these investigators are well represented by the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Society of Public Medicine of France in 
1879. This society recommended, first, that the pupil sit squarely 
on the chair, with the weight equally distributed, the shoulders 
parallel to the edge of the desk, and the back’ erect; second, that 
he preferably do not rest his elbows on the desk, but that if he 
does they should rest equally on the desk; third, that he should 
hold the paper in place with his left hand; and fourth, that 
vertical writing be adopted, but if not that the paper be inclined 
to the left to the same degree by which the writing inclines from 
the vertical. We see clearly then that vertical writing was 
regarded as a necessary consequence of the reform of the evils 
above mentioned. 

It should be added that vertical writing has also been regarded 
as more legible than writing which has a slant, and as therefore 
preferably both from the point of view of the writer and of the 
reader. This consideration may be taken up separately. 

The main arguments for vertical writing have been met in 
common practice by a modification of the position of the pupil 
at the desk. The pupil may sit directly facing the desk and still 
write either vertically or with a slant. The question of slant is 
to be decided not primarily upon the score of hygiene, then, but 
upon the score of ease and rapidity of movement and of the legibility 
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of the resulting writing. We may take up the question of ease and 
rapidity of movement first. 

The hand writing movement is made up ordinarily of a com- 
bination of arm and finger movement. To what extent the arm 
movement should be used is open to discussion, but at any rate 
it should co-operate to the extent of carrying the hand freely along 
the line. This it cannot do with the paper in the position which 
is commonly used for vertical writing, that is, with the paper 
parallel to the edge of the desk. In this position it is necessary 
that the arm be continually drawn back in order to avoid running 
off the line. In order then to make use of this valuable element 
of the writing movement, it is necessary that the paper be tilted 
to the left so that the base line of writing is about perpendicular 
to the forearm. 

We have next to inquire what this position implies as to the 
direction of the main downward strokes of the letters, or, in other 
words, the slant of the writing. The fourth recommendation of 
the French society offers the solution to this question. It is found 
by experiment that the most natural direction for a downward 
stroke is toward the body, that is, in a line perpendicular to the 
edge of the desk when the writer sits facing it. If now the paper 
is parallel to the edge of the desk the writing will be vertical, but 
if it is inclined to the left the writing will be inclined to the right 
to the same degree. We have then the slant of the writing deter- 
mined by two factors, first, the direction of the easiest movement 
of the arm in carrying the hand along the line, which determines 
the position of the paper, and second, the most natural direction 
of the downward stroke, which determines the direction of the 
downward strokes with reference to the paper. 

There is, however, another consideration which favors some slant 
in writing. It has been remarked that historically rapid writing 
always tended to have more or less slant. This is not due in the 
main to the relative position of the arm and the paper, as just 
described, since this in all probability was not uniform but to the 
fact that as writing becomes rapid the different strokes of the 
letters tend to assume the same or nearly the same direction. It 
may readily be seen that it requires a more radical adjustment in 
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the movement to make a succession of strokes alternating between 
a vertical stroke and one having a considerable slant than it does 
to make a series in which the downward stroke has a slant which 
is more nearly like that of the upward stroke. That is, the more 
nearly the successive strokes resemble each other in direction, the 
more quickly they can be made. Since the connecting strokes 
between the letters have a slant, naturally the downward strokes 
tend to approximate this slant. 

It is evident that the question of legibility is intimately con- 
nected with this question of the relative direction of the upward 
and downward strokes. If the downward strokes incline so far 
as to have nearly the same slant as the upward strokes the 
different strokes become less easily distinguishable and conse- 
quently the writing becomes less legible. The maximum of legi- 
bility in so far as the directions of the strokes is concerned is 
attained by having a maximum difference in direction between 
the successive downward and upward strokes. This is attained 
by vertical writing and hence vertical writing is theoretically the 
most legible. 

The theoretical advantage of vertical writing in legibility is not 
necessarily maintained in practice. It is an acknowledged truth 
that actual writing does not conform to the copy-book model. 
The degree of deviation from the theoretical model will depend 
to a large extent upon whether or not the writing conforms to the 
requirements for ease and rapidity of movement. Since vertical 
writing does not so conform it tends, when there is pressure for 
rapid writing, to depart from the model and to become illegible. 
One common way in which this happens is for the upward strokes, 
as well as the downward strokes, to be vertical and to be connected 
with the previous and succeeding downward strokes by semicir- 
cular curves. Thus the upward and downward strokes may here, 
as in writing which has a slant, approximate one another in direc- 
tion, and the result for legibility is as disastrous in the one case as 
in the other. 

The difference in the legibility between the theoretical model 
for vertical writing and for writing which has a moderate slant is 
not great enough to be of any importance. Writing only suffers 
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in legibility when the slant becomes extreme and this condition 
is not found in present-day writing. . 

The psychological analysis then justifies the practice, which has 
been adopted by the majority of schools, of teaching writing 
which has a moderate degree of slant. The change has taken place 
largely as a result of unsatisfactory experience with the vertical 
writing. Changes which are made in this way, however, have not 
the same guarantee of stability as changes which are made with 
the consciousness of the psychological basis which underlies them. 
It is therefore of importance to determine the reasons why vertical 
writing was unsatisfactory in practice, and why writing with a 
slant is satisfactory. 

II 

We have now to consider a group of questions in the teaching 
of writing which may be described in general as growing out of 
the issue between the analytic and the synthetic method. The 
analytic method consists in training different processes or capacities 
simultaneously, and the synthetic method refers to the procedure 
of training different capacities one at a time. An example of the 
difference between these two methods is found, for instance, in 
reading. The analytic method is the so-called word or sentence 
method, in which the child first learns the whole and then proceeds 
from the whole to the parts. The synthetic method starts with 
the individual letters or the phonetic elements, and from these 
builds up the words and sentences. This general distinction 
between analytical and synthetic methods appears also in the 
teaching of writing. 

The first question in this connection is in regard to the relation 
between the training for habits of movement and training for the 
production of correct form. That is, should the teacher aim from 
the beginning to train the child in correct habits of movement, and 
at the same time to train him to produce letters which are legible 
and correctly formed? The alternative is to lay stress first upon 
one of these aims and then after the first has been attained to 
emphasize the second. The consideration in favor of maintaining 
both of these aims together is that thereby we avoid the waste 
which results from a repetition, and from the necessity of undoing 
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bad habits. That is, so long as the child is practicing, it would 
seem to be economical to require him to learn to use the best form 
of movement and to produce correct form at the same time. Econ- 
omy, then, is the advantage of this form of procedure. On the 
other hand, this argument neglects the psychological conditions of 
learning. The child is capable of paying attention to only so 
much at once, and if we require him to distribute his attention 
too widely the result will be that he will neglect both elements 
of the task which he is performing. Accordingly, instead of training 
both the form and the movement at the same time, the result is 
that neither is thoroughly developed. 

The problem then is reduced to the question of which com- 
ponent should be developed first, correct movement or form. 
The contention in favor of the prior development of the habit of 
movement is that the foundation of the habit should be laid early. 
By this means bad habits and the necessity of breaking them up 
will be avoided. The attention can afterward be given mainly 
to the perfection of the form of the writing. This argument when 
carried to the extreme leads to the use of strenuous movement drills 
from the beginning of the first grade up, and to the use of exactly 
the same kind of movement and the same writing materials through- 
‘out. The assumption underlying this practice is, further, that the 
acquirement of correct habits of movement is the main condition 
for the acquirement of legible writing. In other words, it is often 
assumed that legible writing will result without much attention 
being paid to the form when proper habits are trained. This 
assumption may be questioned, but it is not the place here to 
discuss it in detail. 

The opposite procedure of paying chief attention at the begin- 
ning to the development of the form of the letters rests upon the 
facts which are known concerning the development of motor skill 
in the child. The facts at our command indicate that the child 
-when he first enters school is very deficient in this respect. After 
two or three years his capacity for the acquirement of activities 
which involve skill and dexterity develops to a marked degree. 
If this is true, a given amount of drill undergone at the age of 
eight or nine will have a very much greater effect than the same 
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amount given at the age of six or seven. In other words, it would 
be a waste of time and energy to train the child in an activity for 
which he has not yet developed sufficient motor control. 

Evidence in support of this position is found in an examination 
of the writing of children in the different grades, all of whom have 
had the same form of training. This training consists in a strenu- 
ous drill in arm movement. Such examination reveals the fact 
that the children of the first three or four grades have profited little 
by the drill which they have undergone, but between the fourth and 
the fifth’ or sixth grade there is a sudden transition. Movement 
drill here begins to have marked results in the child’s writing. 
This is not due to the accumulation of the results of the past four 
or five years, since the children who are the subjects of this investi- 
gation had not had the movement drill more than one year. 

It might be concluded from these considerations that writing 
should be deferred entirely until the child had acquired sufficient 
natural motor skill to make its learning economical, but this would 
entail too great a sacrifice in view of the importance of writing as 
a means of expression in connection with reading and the other 
school subjects. Furthermore, the child may during the early 
years develop the perception of the form of the letters so that he 
may later have a standard to which he can bring his writing when 
movement drill is introduced. 

If movement drill is deferred until the child is in the third or 
fourth grade he will employ during the first years a relatively slow 
movement in which the finger movement is the chief component 
This will necessitate a marked readjustment of the co-ordination 
when arm movement drill is introduced, and the form of the writ- 
ing will temporarily suffer. The child’s nervous system is still 
sufficiently plastic, however, to permit of readjustment of his 
motor habit, and the sacrifice of form is only temporary. The 
contrary procedure, in which movement drill is introduced in the 
first grade, involves a sacrifice of form for a much longer period. 
From the point of view of its effect upon form, therefore, as well 
as from the point of view of the development of the co-ordination, 
strenuous movement drill may well be deferred until the third 


or fourth grade. 
[To be concluded] 
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PESTALOZZIAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
FOR JUVENILE REFORM! 


S. CHESTER PARKER 
The University of Chicago 


Recent agitation and experiments in connection with industrial 
education in public schools have developed a general interest in all 
aspects of industrial training. The present tendency to reject 
formal manual training as inadequate, and to substitute direct 
training in industrial processes, involves a reversion to the type of 
industrial education which Pestalozzi advocated. This Pestalozzian 
scheme finds its best embodiment in some of our juvenile reform 
schools, and in this form can be traced directly to Pestalozzi in its 
origin. It is the purpose of this paper to describe its development. 

General appreciation of necessity of industrial training for juvenile 
delinquents.—The necessity and the value of providing industrial 
occupation and training for orphans and for neglected and delin- 
quent children have been generally recognized. The provisions 
made for such training have assumed different forms corresponding 
to variations in fundamental principles at different times. The 
Pestalozzian basis was prominent during the nineteenth century. 
To indicate the general character of the social problem, however, 
earlier provisions in England and the American Colonies will be 
cited before discussing the Pestalozzian development. 

American colonial laws required training in industry.—The 
early American colonists appreciated the importance of industrial 
training for children and in some cases provided for it bylaw. The 
necessity for this requirement and its nature was expressed in the 
Massachusetts law of 1642 as follows: 

tIn the last two volumes of the Elementary School Teacher, a number of articles 
appeared which were intended to illustrate a method of teaching the history of 
education by emphasizing school practice in its relation to social condition. This 
is the sixth article in this series. A textbook entitled A History of Modern Elementary 
Education, constructed on these principles, by the same author will appear in the near 


future. 
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[The General Court of Massachusetts] taking into consideration the great 
neglect in many parents and masters in training up their children in learning 
and labor and other employments which may be profitable to the Common- 
wealth, do hereupon order and decree that in every town the chosen men 
appointed for managing the prudential affairs of the same . . . . shall have 
power .. . . to put forth [as] apprentices the children of such as shall not be 
able and fit to employ and bring them up . . . . and they are to take care that 
such as are set to keep cattle be set to some other employment withal, as 
spinning up on the rock, knitting, weaving tape, etc... .. They are also to 
provide that a sufficient quantity of materials, as hemp, flax, etc., may be 
raised in their several towns, and tools and implements provided for working 
out the same. 


In Virginia colony: ‘‘in 1646 an elaborate plan for industrial 
education was advanced by the Assembly . . . . [which] marks 
out the settled policy of the State in the matter of industrial train- 


ing.”* This law refers back to English precedents in these words: 


WHEREAS sundry laws and statutes by Act of Parliament established, 
have with great wisdom ordained, for the better education of youth in honest 
and profitable trades and manufactures .... that the justices of peace 
should, at their discretion, bind out children to tradesmen or husbandmen 
to be brought up in some good and lawful calling . . . . be it therefore 
enacted by the authority of this Grand Assembly, according to the aforesaid 
laudable custom in the Kingdom of England... . . 

The act provided that the commissioners of the several counties 
were to send two poor children from each county to James City to 
be “employed in the public flax houses under such master and 
mistresses as shall there be appointed in carding, knitting and spin- 
ning.”’ Special dormitories were to be built and each county was 
to send food and other provisions for the children. In 1668 and 
other years, acts were passed empowering county courts to make 
similar provisions for educating and employing poor children. 

Antecedent provisions in English laws.—That the colonial laws 
requiring industrial training were reproductions of antecedent 
English laws of the same nature was definitely stated in the pre- 
amble of the Virginia law of 1646 which we quoted. It is main- 
tained by some authorities that such legislation as this constituted 
the fundamental basis of all English legislation for elementary 
education down to the nineteenth century; in other words, that 


* Clewes, Educational Legislation of Colonial Governments, p. 355. 
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there is a very definite connection between legislation for poor 
relief and apprenticeship and legislation relative to elementary 
education. 

The English social situation of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries which necessitated such legislation was similar in character 
to the Swiss situation which confronted Pestalozzi later; namely, 
a very large number of unemployed, vagrant, shiftless, untrained 
children and adults. Many factors combined to cause the English 
situation, among them bejng the suppression of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII which abolished some of the dominant institutions 
for poor relief; and second, the abolishing of guilds by the Chantry 
acts which destroyed another of the important forms of poor relief. 
Other economic factors were causes also, notably the consolida- 
tion of small farms for grazing purposes, and the consequent evic- 
tion of hundreds of small farmers who were thus deprived of 
their means of livelihood. As a consequence we find important 
legislation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which included the same 
elements to which we have called attention in the colonial laws. 

Domestic industries the basis of Pestalozzian industrial education.— 
The Pestalozzian industrial education was originally planned to 
meet industrial conditions which existed in places where factory 
systems had not developed; in other words it was based on the 
conditions of domestic industries and handicrafts which prevailed 
generally down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
factory system with the attendant industrial and social revolution, 
necessitated a change in the type of industrial work but not in the 
general scheme which Pestalozzi advocated. ; 

Factories did not destroy possibilities of Pestalozzi’s scheme.— 
Factories were early introduced into Switzerland in certain select 
districts, and Pestalozzi himself commented on the new and pecul- 
iar social problems which they created. But many parts of Switzer- 
land continued in the stage of home or domestic industries and 
handicrafts, even as they do to the present day. The same was 
true of the United States during the early nineteenth century. The 
more primitive forms of industry continued to be practiced in some 
places at the same time that the factory development was dominant 
in others. 
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Included in the domestic industries and the handicrafts were 
farming, work with textiles, namely, spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
of cotton and wool, and work with wood, metal, and leather. Ex- 
amples of leather work were the shoe-making and nail- and tack- 
making which many New England farmers engaged in at home 
during the winter months. The early Pestalozzian industrial 
education emphasized especially farming and work with textiles. 
In the later development, under Fellenberg, other trades were 
taught. The enormous development of textile factories soon 
eliminated this form of labor from such schemes of education, but 
there remain, even at the present day, many forms of manual labor 
which are suited to the general purposes of the Pestalozzian indus- 
trial education. 

Moreover, many intellectual and social leaders who have been 
impressed with the social evils that have attended factory develop- 
ment have idealized the former conditions of industry and have 
endeavored to reproduce them on a limited scale. This endeavor is 
represented in the arts-and-crafts movement of the present day. 
Many who consider this reaction against the factory system to 
be utopian believe, however, in the educative value of industrial 
training along the lines of domestic activities, agriculture, and 
handicrafts. 

Pestalozzi’s writings described the degraded condition of Swiss 
peasantry.—Two phases of Pestalozzi’s own work directly related 
to industrial education were the publication of Leonard and Ger- 
trude (1781) and his experiments at Neuhof and Stanz. Every 
student should spend a few hours reading Leonard and Gertrude 
to get an appreciation of the low moral standards which prevailed 
in the Swiss villages. 

The typical village which Pestalozzi described was governed by 
semi-feudal customs, being under the control of a nobleman who 
lived in a castle outside of the town. Owing to the dishonest 
administration and oppression by his subordinates, the most 
degraded conditions had developed. The elements of viciousness 
in this life, as described by Pestalozzi, included all forms of public 
and private dishonesty, graft and oppression, intrigue and perjury, 
cheating and lying, gambling, drunkenness, hypocrisy in religious 
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matters, superstition—including belief in witchcraft and ghosts— 
domestic disorder, idleness, laziness, general shiftlessness, and 
filthiness. 

In contrast with all these, Pestalozzi presented examples of 
possible social reforms which would result in a fair, honest, and 
efficient management of the public affairs, in real piety and charity, 
domestic peace, cleanliness and order, appreciation of responsi- 
bility, industry, economy and general thrift, and more intelligent 
methods of labor. 

Condition of neglected and vagrant children.—Other striking 
examples of the prevailing social conditions are contained in 
Pestalozzi’s descriptions of the individual children in this establish- 
ment at Neuhof and Stanz. These examples and others show 
that many of the children had not even profited by the meager 
instruction offered in the village schools. When we recall that this 
instruction. consisted in a bare memorizing of the catechism, and 
the acquirement of a stumbling facility in reading, we see how 
hopelessly inadequate it was to cope with the social conditions 
that Pestalozzi described. 

School to reproduce conditions of ideal home.—Pestalozzi’s plan 
for social reform through training in domestic industries was 
described in Leonard and Gertrude. The central idea was that 
the school should reproduce the typical conditions of a well-ordered 
peasant’s or artisan’s home. This idea is expressed in the follow- 
ing quotations: 

The school ought really to stand in the closest connection with the life of 
the home, instead of, as now, in strong contradiction to it... .. The school 
ought to be brought into harmony with the developing influence of domestic 
See All verbal instruction, in so far as it aims at true human wisdom 
and at the highest goal of this wisdom, true religion, ought to be subordinated 
to a constant training in practical domestic labor. 


Domestic labor in Gertrude’s home.—The home of Gertrude, which 
Pestalozzi described, was his ideal. In addition to receiving careful 
religious and moral training, the children spent a large part of the 
time spinning under the direction of their mother. The following 
quotation presents the picture seen when Gertrude, the mason’s 
wife, brings home some children of an unfortunate neighbor, Rudy. 
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The mason’s children were all at their spinning wheels and although they 
greeted their guests joyfully, they did not stop working fora moment. “Hurry 
and get through and then you can play with your little friends till six o’clock,”’ 
said Gertrude. Rudy’s children stood in open-mouthed wonder at the beauti- 
ful work and the cheerful aspect of the room. ‘Can you spin?” she asked. 
“No,” they answered. ‘Then you must learn, my dears. My children 
wouldn’t sell their knowledge of it at any price, and are happy enough on 
Saturday, when they get their few kreutzers. The year is long, my dears, 
and if we earn something every week, at the end of the year there is a lot of 
money, without our knowing how we came by it.” 


Supplemented by intellectual and religious instruction.—This 
domestic labor constituted the central activity of the home, but 
it was supplemented by intellectual training much of which was 
. carried on while the children were doing the manual work. The 
following quotation describes how this was done: 


The children all helped wash the dishes, and then seated themselves at 
their customary places before their work. ... . First the children sang their 
morning hymns, and then Gertrude read a chapter of the Bible aloud, which 
they repeated after her, while they were spinning, rehearsing the most instruct- 
ive passages until they knew them by heart. 

The instruction she [Gertrude] gave them in the rudiments of arithmetic 
was intimately connected with the realities of life..... She made them 
count their threads while spinning, and the number of turns on the ree] when 
they wound the yarn into skeins. 


Instruction in spinning in the ideal village school.—Pestalozzi 
believed it possible to organize the village school in imitation of 
Gertrude’s home as indicated in the following quotation: 


The lieutenant began his school, and Gertrude helped him in the arrange- 
ment of it. They examined the children with regard to their previous studies. 
. Besides reading, all were to learn writing and arithmetic, which pre- 
ae had only been taught to the more wealthy in private lessons. . . . . / A 
good, capable woman who came to take charge of the sewing, spinning, etc., 
proved a most valuable and conscientious helper in the work. Whenever a 
child’s hand or wheel stopped she would step up and restore things to their 
former condition. If the children’s hair was in disorder she would braid it 
while they studied and worked . . . . and she showed them how to fasten 
their shoes and stockings properly, besides many other things they did not 
understand. 


Educative labor to be taught in reformatories.—Finally, Pestalozzi 
indicated his belief that such training should be provided, not only 
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in the ordinary schools, but also in orphan asylums and houses of 
correction where the inmates should be given definite education 
in manual trades. 

Pestalozzi taught farming and textile work at Neuhof.—The plan 
which Pestalozzi described in Leonard and Gertrude (1781) he had 
tried to put into practice on his farm at Neuhof from 1774 to 1780. 
When he proposed this experiment, although he had just failed as 
a farmer, several philanthropists provided the necessary funds. 

Most of the children that Pestalozzi took in were vagrants and 
beggars. Many of them were vicious and improved little in the 
short time spent under his care. Others, however, were honest 
and capable and needed only the opportunity which he offered to 
develop into efficient persons. At one time he had thirty-seven 
children, at another fifty, and later eighty. Describing the manage- 
ment of the institution he said: 

I get very valuable help from Miss M. of Strassberg, who is both highly 
gifted and of untiring activity. I have, besides, a master to teach weaving, 
and two skilled weavers; a mistress to teach spinning, and two good spinners; 


a man who winds for the weavers and teaches reading at the same time; and 
two men and two women who are almost always employed on the land. 


Pestalozzi had no administrative ability and the management 
of such an enterprise, calling for unusual skill, was beyond his 
powers. Consequently the experiment was abandoned. In spite 
of its failure, it had served a valuable purpose in demonstrating 
the lines along which industrial education might develop. It 
remained for Emmanuel Fellenberg to organize a successful institu- 
tion on these same lines. 

Emmanuel Fellenberg’s Pestalozzian Institutions. Early ac- 
guaintance with Pestalozzi—Pestalozzi carried on an intimate 
correspondence with Emmanuel Fellenberg in 1792 concerning 
the French Revolution; and in 1804, for a few months, Pestalozzi 
tried to conduct his school under the business management of 
Fellenberg at Miinchenbuchsee. 

Fellenberg active in Swiss social reform.—Fellenberg’s father, 
a high governmental official in Switzerland, was interested in Pesta- 
lozzi’s experiments, and thus Emmanuel, while quite young, became 
acquainted with the latter. His mother early directed his atten- 
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tion to the care of the poor and unfortunate. He pursued political 
and social studies in German universities; visited Paris in 1795 
to ascertain the-French intentions with regard to Switzerland; tried 
in vain- to arouse his country to appreciate its danger; led Swiss 
troops against the French when they invaded Switzerland in 1798, 
but was defeated and had to flee the country. Later he was per- 
mitted to return. He occupied important administrative offices 
for a while, but he soon became disgusted with the general dishon- 
esty and lack of interest in public affairs, and turned his attention 
to education. He became convinced that legislation in favor of 
improvements in education was too slow a process and decided 
to use his ample fortune in establishing ‘‘a model institution in 
which it should be proved what education could accomplish for 
humanity.”’ For this purpose he purchased a large country 
estate at Hofwyl, near Berne. Here he conducted, from 1806 to 
1844, educational experiments along Pestalozzian lines which were 
as successful from an administrative and economic standpoint as 
Pestalozzi’s were unsuccessful.’ 

Included industrial training of rich as well as poor.—Fellenberg’s 
aim was to establish an institution in which the poor would be 
trained to work, and the rich trained to appreciate the work of 
the poor and to be efficient in directing it for the public good. He 
believed that agriculture, as the principal occupation of the people, 
was best adapted to produce the harmonious physical and intellec- 
tual development at which he aimed. His aim was broader than 
Pestalozzi’s had been at Neuhof, inasmuch as it included not only 
the industrial education of the poor, but also the training of teach- 
ers for rural schools and the training of the rich. 

Many successful phases of the Hofwyl institution —The Hofwyl 
institution was organized gradually, each element in the organiza- 
tion being well established before another was added. By 1829, 
according to William Woodbridge’s contemporary description, 
the institution included the following elements: (1) a farm of about 
600 acres; (2) workshops for manufacturing agricultural imple- 
ments and clothing for the inhabitants; (3) a lithographing 


*Am. Annals of Education, Vol. I (1830), based on a letter from Fellenberg to 
Woodbridge, August 24, 1829. 
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establishment where music and other things were printed; (4) 
a literary institution for the education of the wealthy and higher 
classes; (5) an intermediate or practical institution training for 
handicrafts and middle-class occupations; (6) an agricultural 
institution for the education of the poor to be farm laborers and 
for the training of rural school teachers. 

The agricultural institution most significant for elementary educa- 
tion.—It was this sixth phase of the work that was generally copied 
in Switzerland and other European countries. Just as Pestalozzi 
had intended, agriculture was to be used as a means of moral and 
practical education for the poor. It also made their labors defray 
the expense of their education. In addition to training in 
agriculture, the institution provided training for cart-makers, 
carpenters, joiners, blacksmiths, locksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, 
etc. Fellenberg’s practice of giving intending rural school teachers 
a thorough training in scientific agriculture was copied in many of 
the normal schools of Switzerland. The practice of training poor 
children in agriculture and other occupations under the conditions 
of family life was soon copied in most countries except the United 
States. 

General adoption of Fellenberg’s plan. Farm schools established 
in all cantons of Switzerland.—Henry Barnard wrote in his National 
Education in Europe (1854, p. 488): 


In each of the cantons of Switzerland, in 1852, there was at least one rural 
or farm school conducted on the basis of a well regulated family. The school 
is open both to girls and boys... . . The number of inmates averages from 
twenty to forty, and when the entire family exceed twenty, it is subdivided 
into lesser ones of twelve or more, who are placed under an assistant ‘‘father.”’ 
The school instruction occupies three hours in summer and four in winter; the 
remainder of the day being devoted to work in the field or garden, or at certain 
seasons of the year and for a class of pupils, in some indoor trade or craft. 


Redemption industrial. plan imitated in other European countries. 
—The above-described scheme was imitated in many parts of 
Europe. In Germany, one of the most interesting examples was 
Redemption Institute or ‘‘Rauhe Haus,” established in 1833, near 
Hamburg. This was a private charity admitting boys and girls 
of the worst type. Ordinarily such children would have been 
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identified with the criminal class.and would have developed as 
criminals. 


At the beginning of 1844, of 81 children who had left the establishment, 
33 Were apprenticed to artisans or mechanics, 7 entered at service as farm- 
laborers or domestics, 7 had become day laborers, 11 (girls) had become 
servarits, 9 had become sailors, 3 entered the army, 1 prepared himself for the 
university, 5 continued at school; the occupation of 3 is unknown, and 2 
children belonging to a family of vagrants could not be kept at any regular 
occupation. 


Only 6 or 7 of these had misbehaved after leaving the school. 

In England the famous Battersea Training Establishment for 
teachers was founded in 1839 in definite imitation of the Swiss 
normal schools. A noted reform school and farm for juvenile 
criminals was established at Red Hill in 1849 by the Philanthropic 
Society. On a farm of 140 acres, without bars or walls or gates, 
criminal children, including some of the most vicious, were trained 
and reformed according to the Pestalozzian-Fellenberg plan. 

Fellenberg manual-labor scheme popularized in the United States 
by Woodbridge (1830).—One of the chief factors in popularizing 
the Fellenberg idea in the United States were the letters of William 
C. Woodbridge describing the Hofwyl institution, which started 
in the American Journal of Education, and ran for almost two years 
(1831-32) in the early volumes of its successor, the American Annals 
of Education. Henry Barnard said that of more than one hundred 
reports concerning Fellenberg’s establishment ‘‘the most partic- 
ular account and that in which the spirit of the institutions was 
considered by their founder to be best exhibited’’ was the one by 
Mr. Woodbridge. 

American manual-labor schools mostly for higher education.—In 
‘the United States, the original Pestalozzian element (moral redemp- 
tion through manual labor) in the Fellenberg scheme was not 
copied until much later than in most European countries. On the 
other hand, Fellenberg’s idea was carried out in manual-labor 
institutions, organized to provide secondary or higher education 
along literary lines. These were very common during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The two ideas most prominent 
in this development were: (1) the necessity of physical exercise; 
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and (2) the possibility of self-support for poor students. Theo- 
logical seminaries, colleges, and many less important schools were 
established upon these principles from Maine to Tennessee. The 
movement began actively about 1825 and continued for about a 
quarter of a century. In general, it did not realize the hopes of its 
advocates, although some phases of it persist today in the farm 
work for self-support that students carry on in some of the agri- 
cultural colleges. Another phase of the development in the United 
States which is more directly related to elementary education 
remains to be discussed. 

Industrial work in American reformatories. Early reformatories 
organized on prison principles.—We noted in an earlier paragraph 
that industrial training in reform schools on the family plan was 
copied from Switzerland in several European countries but was 
adopted very tardily in the United States. 

In 1824 the House of Refuge for delinquent boys was estab- 
lished in New York City and similar institutions were organized 
in Philadelphia in 1826 and in Boston in 1827. Only a few others 
were established before 1850, but between 1850 and 1860 over a 
dozen were established. These institutions were the results of 
the movement which had started in England in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, to provide separate institutions for juvenile 
delinquents instead of confining them with adult criminals, as was 
the general practice. These new institutions differed from those 
established on the Pestalozzian plan in two fundamental respects: 
(1) they were not homes, but were simply separate prisons for 
children; (2) although they provided industrial work it was not 
“educative labor,’’ but prison-contract labor. The principal 
factor in this labor was the amount of money that the institution 
could make from it. 

American reformatories little affected by Pestalozzian principles 
before 1873.—In 1873, Miss Mary Carpenter, one of the leaders 
in juvenile reform work in England, visited America and criticized 
the prison-like character of the reform schools. This criticism 
was one of the influences which was operative in stimulating the 
movement to reorganize these institutions on the Pestalozzian 
basis. I have found no general account of this development but 
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the following items are fair examples of it. They are taken from 
the report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
1882-83: 

Pestalozzian basis of organization common in the eighties. Cottage 
plan. 

The reform school of the present is a decided improvement on those which 
were first established sixty years ago. The changes effected have been stated 
as follows in a pamphlet issued by the Colorado State Industrial School: 

“Tn the earlier history of these schools, all inmates were classed together. 
For their safe-keeping it was thought necessary to fasten them in cells at night; 
strong iron bars guarded the windows, etc. .... In the modern reformatory 
neither high walls, cells, bolts or bars are found. Nothing in the surround- 
ings distinguishes them from first-class public schools.” 

The Ohio Industrial School for Boys, opened at Lancaster, 
Ohio, in 1856, was the pioneer American institution on the cottage 
plan. These cottages were described in 1882 as follows: 

The family buildings are arranged in a segment of a circle around the main 

building with the exception of a double building, called the Ohio, for the use 
of the very youngest boys, which is separated from the main and other build- 
ings nearly half a mile, but is connected with the rest of the institution by a 
good board walk. These family buildings are named after the rivers in the 
state. 
The building for the youngest children accommodated 100 boys, 
those for the older children accommodated 50. The large building 
for younger children contained schoolrooms for the ‘elder brother 
and his family,” sitting-rooms for boys in the evening, sleeping- 
rooms for teachers and pupils, a playroom, workshop, etc. Here 
‘‘home life more attractive than they had ever known awaited 
most of the inmates.”’ 

Pestalozzian educative labor replaces prison contract labor.— 
These quotations indicate the change from the spirit of prison 
life to the Pestalozzian spirit of home life. A similar change has 
taken place in the industrial work. On the old plan, this consisted- 
of contract sewing and tailoring, cigar-making, brush-making, 
glove-making, knitting, shirt-making, the cane-seating of chairs, etc. 
These were factory industries of little educative or economic value 
for the individual child. For these have been substituted the 
domestic industries of the institutions, and other activities con- 
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‘nected with the maintenance of the plant, such as farming, 
gardening, care of stock, carpentering, blacksmithing, plumbing, 
painting, brickmaking, furniture making, etc. In addition to these, 
other special trades, such as printing and telegraphy, have been 
added. 

General educational significance of Pestalozzian industrial educa- 
tion.—The special significance of this movement has been suffi- 
ciently indicated in the previous discussion. Its general significance 
appears when it is compared with the “manual training’? move- 
ment, and with the recent tendencies to introduce direct industrial 
training into the public schools. The Pestalozzian movement, 
as successfully organized in practice, antedated the manual train- 
ing movement by over half a century. It differed from the latter 
in aiming, to a considerable degree, directly at special efficiency in 
some trade or occupation. The manual training movement em- 
phasized, on the other hand, general or formal values as opposed 
to specialized efficiency, “‘making the hand the obedient servant 
of the brain, training the eye for good form and shape, and teaching 
neatness and correctness in the execution of their work.” The 
Pestalozzian system has proven effective in special institutions, 
but has not had a chance in the American public schools. Manual 
training has had some, opportunity to be tested out in the public 
schools, and many educators affirm that the results have not been 
satisfactory from the standpoint of industrial education. The 
recent movement for industrial education in the United States 
has tended to emphasize the necessity -of training in specific 
industrial processes, which was the prominent element in the 
Pestalozzian system. The present tendency seems to be to experi- 
ment in the public schools with the modified Pestalozzian system 
as it is found in some juvenile reform schools. 
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LEARNING TO READ* 


JOSEPHINE HORTON BOWDEN 


The adult gives no more thought to his reading than he gives 
to his walking. The process has become automatic; when he 
sees the printed symbols he reads in spite of himself. He can 
no more tell how he reads than he can tell how he walks; he simply 
reads. He has so far forgotten the time and energy he spent 
mastering the process that he is not even aware of its complexity. 
Reading sometimes tires his brain and sometimes tires his eyes; 
further in the analysis he does not go. He may think that his eyes 
do not move across the page with each line but that he takes in 
two or more lines at once; he may believe that the movement is 
a continuous one and ‘that he experiences no difficulty in gauging 
the length of the line or in fixating any given point in the line. 
When the psychologist tells him that he reads but a line at a time, 
that the movement across the page is a succession of short move- 
ments and brief pauses, and that even after the movements have 
become automatic, the eyes sometimes fail to fixate the correct 
point, he realizes that learning to read is a difficult task for the eyes, 
and he understands why the beginner’s finger follows the line word 
by word as he reads. Tachistoscopic readings and photographic 
records of the movements of the eyes tell him that instead of 
reading whole sentences or even whole phrases at a glance, in those 
brief reading pauses he takes in, on the average, but a word or 
two regardless of sentence structure. He is not so much at a loss 
to understand why the child reads haltingly, a word at a time. 
He knows that there is a relation between reading and speech, 
though he may not realize how close it is. He may have observed 
lip-movement in others and have been unconscious of the inner 
speech that accompanies his own silent reading. He may even 
have believed himself to be a pure visual reader, though there is 
no proof that that type exists. When he has become conscious 

tFrom the Laboratory of Experimental Education, The University of Chicago. 
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of that form of inner speech which is present in all his reading, he 
ceases to marvel that the beginner should, when he reads to himself, 
whisper the words or at least go through the motions of pronouncing 
them. Add to these processes that still more difficult one by which 
the printed words arouse thought in the mind of the reader and one 
realizes in a way the problem that confronts the child when he 
begins to read. 

We have been learning to read for so many centuries that one 
might think that the technique had long since been perfected but 
primary reading still presents its problems and there are almost 
as many methods as there are teachers and almost as many theories 
as there are psychologists and educators interested in the matter. 

There is still opportunity and need for careful observation 
and analysis of the way in which children learn to read under the 
various methods employed. We know surprisingly little about 
the methods that children use in contrast to the abundance of teach- 
er’s methods. Observant teachers of reading have doubtless 
accumulated in their own experience many pertinent facts, but 
they have not written them down or attempted to relate their 
observations, so that there are no accounts of the ways, to be 
specific, in which beginners learn to recognize words as wholes. 
When the children were taught their letters first, they supposedly 
learned words by recognizing some of the letters and letter com- 
binations, building up the word concepts on the basis of their 
previous analysis. What happens now that they are supposed 
to recognize the words as wholes from the start, or with only such 
analysis as, for example, the drill in phonics necessarily supplies ? 
It was with the hope of making some contribution to the study 
of such a question that these experiments were undertaken. 

A number of experimental studies in recognition of words 
by adults has been made. The purpose of the following experi- 
ments is to determine how children recognize words. There are 
two experiments: first, an individual study; and second, a class 
study. 

The child in the first study was a girl six years old, a normal 
child, who was interested in learning to read, but who had had 
almost no instruction in reading. She was not attending school 
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and had never attended school; she was receiving no instruction 
during the period of the experiment save the instruction in reading. 
The problem was to determine how a child learns to read with 
only printed words in context and out of context, with no assistance 
save the direction of the work. There was no analysis, either 
letter or phonic, and no use of script. The time of the experiment 
was eight weeks, from February 7 to April 13, with a week’s vaca- 
tion; the study period was from 10:30 to 11, five days in the 
week. The material, which was home-made, i.e., made primarily 
by the child, had as its subject-matter incidents of home-life— 
dolls, etc. The story, made one day, was typewritten for the next 
day’s lesson with each new word on a separate card. The story 
was first read by the child; the words she did not know were given 
her, then the words were read from the cards. This was repeated 
until the lesson was mastered or until the child asked for new 
material. A record of each day’s work was kept in which were 
recorded the rate of learning, any interesting comments of the 
child, and the tests that were given. At the end of each week 
the child read the material of the week and a record of the words 
known and not known was kept. Then all of the words of the 
week on the separate cards were gone through and the words 
known and not known recorded. At the end of each month a 
similar test was given of the work of the month. 

The rate of learning in words for each week was as follows: 11, 
6, 12, 10, 17, 14, 12, 18. The first week’s record was rather high 
because it included the words the child had already learned. 
During the first month 53 words were presented, of which the child 
knew in context 45, or 83 per cent, and out of context 28, or 52.8 
per cent. The second month 96 words were presented, of which 
she knew in context 85, or 88.5 per cent, and out of context 60, 
or 62.5 percent. These figures show the significance of context as 
a cue in the recognition of words. Even from the first, when she 
did not know the word on the card, she asked for the story, that 
she might find it in context. If this was not allowed, she some- 
times said the sentence to herself until she came to the word. 

As evidence of the methods employed by the child the following 
may be cited. First, incidents; for example, one day when the 
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child was given the cards to read from, it was observed that she 
read with equal ease whether the card was right side up or upside _ 
down. This incident suggested a test which was later given. 
Second, comments of the child; for example, when she was asked 
to find in the context the word “shoes,” she said that ‘“‘dress”’ 
looked so much like “shoes” that she was afraid she would make a 
mistake. Third, questioning; for example, she had trouble to 
distinguish between “‘sing”’ and “song.’’? When she had mastered 
the words she was asked how she knew which was which. Her 
reply was, ‘‘by the looks.’”’ When questioned further she put her 
finger on the “i’’ and the ‘‘o.” These three types of evidence 
correspond to introspection with the adult. The fourth type of 
evidence is a comparison of the words learned with the words 
not learned as to the parts of speech, geometric form, internal 
form, and length. Fifth, misreadings; for example, “dogs” was 
read “twigs,” and “feathers,” “fur.” Sixth, mutilations; for 
example, “dogs” was printed “digs,” “‘lilac’’ was written “lalci.”’ 

The class consisted of five children, six years old, just from the 
kindergarten, who had had no experience in reading. The problem 
was the same as in the former study though the conditions were 
different. The words were presented in both script and print; 
there was no phonics, but the names of the letters were freely used, 
though without an effort to teach them. The time of the experi- 
ment was the same; but there were two study periods, one from 
8:45 to 9:15, when the material was presented by the teacher 
in charge, and the other from 10:20 to 10:40, when the writing 
exercise took place and when word drill and testing were given by 
the experimenter. The method of teaching reading in this school 
is the imitation method, the basis of which is that reading should 
be learned as talking is learned. There is no reading period but 
words are presented in connection with all the work given, though 
particularly with nature-study and history. The teacher presented 
the material for the day, writing the words on the board as she 
used them. When the presentation was finished, the matter was 
put into sentences which were written on the board and then read 
by the children. Sometimes these groups of sentences were 
printed on charts and read a second or third time. The teacher 
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also had the important words printed on cards which she showed 
the children as she presented the material. The testing and 
recording were similar in method to those in the former experiment 
except that not all the words presented in context were used as 
drill words. 

This experiment gave opportunity for the study of the influence 
of writing upon the learning of words, however, since the writing 
lesson was not under the control of the experimenter and since 
oftentimes words that were already known were written, the 
results are not so reliable as they might be. It was the impression 
of the experimenter that the writing did not assist in the learning, 
probably because the child was concerned with the operation of 
writing so far that he did not think about what he was writing. 
The number of words written by the class during the period was 
25. Of this number “‘C” learned 17, or 68 per cent; “‘S” learned 
15, or 60 per cent; “D” learned 12, or 48 per cent, ““P” learned 
14, or 56 per cent; and “Sp” learned 15, or 60 per cent—an average 
of 58.4 per cent, a figure which does not tell anything in particular 
about the influence of writing. With the idea in mind that possibly 
a comparison of the whole number of words learned with those 
learned and written might show more definite results, the following 
percentages were worked out. ‘“C” learned 41 words of which 
17, OF 41.4 per cent were written; ‘‘S” learned 30 words of which 
15, Or 50 per cent were written; “D” learned 21 words of which 
12, Or 57.1 per cent were written; “P” learned 25 words of 
which 14, or 52 per cent were written; and ‘‘Sp” learned 27 
words of which 15, or 55.5 per cent were written. The average 
is 51.2 per cent, which gives even less influence to writing than the 
preceding percentages. 

The results of the experiments are discussed in the following 
order: parts of speech; word form, significance of misreadings, 
significance of mutilations, and methods of learning. 

Table I gives results with regard to parts of speech and word 
form. Since the drill words of the class were selected, there is 
not enough variety in parts of speech to give definite results. 
In the case of ‘‘E,” the child of the individual study, there is , 
variety enough to show that nouns and adjectives are more easily | 
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learned than other parts of speech. This would seem to indicate 
that the content of the word and its use in the sentence are factors 
which influence the ease with which it is learned. 


TABLE IA 
CoMPARISON OF Worps LEARNED WITH Worps Not LEARNED 


E 


Cases 


Parts of Speech— 
N 


65.8 
: 66.6 
Adjectives 50. 
Pronouns 


Prepositions.. . . 
Conjunctions.. . 


Geometric Form— 


Superlinear.. .. . 

Sublinear 

Super- and sub- 
linear. 


On 


Messmer makes two classes of words, according to geometric 
form. The first class is linear words, like ‘acorns,’ “saw,” and 
“were,” words with no high letters. Into this group he also puts 


Oskar Messmer, ‘“‘ Zur Psychologie des Lesens bei Kindern und Erwachsenen,” 
Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, Bd. II, Hefte 2 u. 3; cf. Huey, Psychology of 
Reading, pp. 93 ff. 


| 
1 | 44 | 20 | 45.4 
| 10 4 | 40. \ 
| 6 50. 
Adverbs. . 8 | I 12.5 I 
: Linear.........| 20 9 | 45 II 7 163-6 | ax | 6 | 54.5 
: 76 48 | 63.1 | 37 22 | 56.7) 36 | 16 | 43.2 
19 14 73.6 2 I 2 | I 
26 19 73. 16 II 62.5 16 | 71 45. 
-—~ | 
Internal Form— 
Straight.......| 43 32 | 74.4] 20 16 | 80. 20 13 | 65. 
Curved........| 36 21 | 58.3] 19 | 136.9 
Neither........| 62 37. | 59-6] 27 16 | 59.2] 27 | 10 37. 
Length— 
2 2 I I I 
7 6 | 85.7 4 4 2 
16 | 69.5 | 11 92.9.) 7 | 63.6 
22 56.4 20 50. 20 8 | 40. 
14 | 53.8] 12 68.3 | «<2 5 | 41.6 | 
J SY | 58.8 7 2 | 25.9 
SEVER. 9 | 62.2 3 3 2 
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words with letters that extend below the line because, he says, 
the eye does not notice the projection and the effect is as though the 
letters were all letters of the line. The second class is superlinear, 
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TABLE IB 
COMPARISON OF WorpDs LEARNED WITH Worps Not LEARNED 


D P Sp 


Per- 
Learned Learned centage 


Parts of Speech— 


48.7 
66.6 


Prepositions... 
Conjunctions. . 


Superlinear. .. . 

Sublinear 

Super- and sub- 
linear 


an 


Hb 


H 
[WH COUR: 


like “Eskimo” and “coat,” words with high letters. Since the 
child’s eye has not been trained to follow the line, two other classes 
not proposed by Messmer have been added: sublinear—like “ prim- 
rose,” “my,” and “going,’’ words containing letters that extend 
below the line; and super- and sublinear—like “dogs,” “polar- 
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Cases Average 

Nouns........| 41 | 15 | 36.5 | 44 20 
Adjectives....| 6 3 16.6 | 6 4 52.8 

Pronouns......| 2 2 3 2 I 

Geometric Form— 
8 3 6 5 | 83.3 | 56.5 

34 | 15 | 44.1 | 36 41.6 | 33 | 16 | 48.4] 50. 4 

Internal Form— 

Straight.......| 16 7 4327 | 15] 10 | 66.6 | 65.3 

Curved........| 17 6 | 35.2 | 18 27.7 | 16 7 | 43-7} 41.4 + 

Neither.......| 22 8 | 36.3 | 38.4 | 21 | 10 | 47.6} 45.4 

Length— 

8 | 53.3 53-3 | 48.8 

I 9.9 27.2| 35-0 

ag 
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bear,” and ‘‘yesterday,” words with letters that extend both 
above and below the line. Messmer says that the linear words 
are less easily recognized because the contour is unbroken. How- 
ever, four o. the six children learned more of the linear words than 
of the other groups. Except in the case of “E,” the child of the 
individual study, there were not sublinear words enough to show 
\ any results; but in her case, these words were read somewhat more 
readily than those of any other group. In only one case were the 
superlinear words, which Messmer holds to be more easily recog- 
nized, learned more readily than those of any other group. 
Messmer makes a second classification of words according to 
internal form based on the type of line of which the letters of the 
word are made. He speaks of letters of straight lines like ‘‘n” and 
“f” letters of curved lines like “‘o” and “‘s,” letters of curved and 
straight lines, like ““d” and “p,” and letters of oblique lines, like 
“w” and “y.” He holds that words in which straight lines pre- 
dominate are least easily recognized because most of the letters 
belong to this class and the word has no distinctive character. 
He holds that words containing both letters of straight lines and 
letters of curved lines are most easily recognized. In the table 
given, by preponderance of straight lines is meant that more than 
one-half of the letters of the word are straight-line letters, like 
“ferns” which contains three straight-line letters and two curved- 
line letters. By preponderance of curved lines is meant that more 
than one-half of the letters of the word are curved-line letters, like 
“dogs” which contains no straight-line letters, three curved-line 
letters, and one straight- and curved-line letter. By preponderance 
of neither is meant that the letters of the word are distributed 
among the classes, no one of which contains more than one-half, like 
““worm,” which has two straight-line letters, one curved-line letter, 
and one oblique letter. Without exception words of straight lines 
were most easily learned; words of curved lines less easily learned ; 
and words of neither just a little more readily than those of curved 
lines. 
The significance of the length-of the word does not come out 
very plainly in this comparison, except in the case of the child in the 


_ individual study, probably because there was not variety enough 
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in the length of the drill words. In the case of ““E” the figures 
show that the short words and the long words were most readily 
learned and that the words of five letters gave most difficulty. 


TABLE II 
PoINTs OF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE WORD AND ITS MISREADING 


| Assocra- 


| ComMON INITIAL 
LENGTH | ‘Lerrer | LETTER | Letrer | CONTOUR | tox 
g | 
pon | | is | | | 

38 | 16 23.5) 16) 23.5 17 25. 9| 13-2) 5 17-4 | 68 
37 | 26) 41.9] 17) 27.4) 2) 3-2 7| 11.2} 9.6) 4 | 6.7 | 62 
27 | 13] 35-2) 7| 19.4] 8} 22.2] 4) 11.1) 2) 5.5) 2 | 5.5 | 36 
AVETAQE 34.1 24.4) ..| ..| 7.91...| 4-0] 
| 45 | 27, 27.5| 12] 12.2 17 24| 24.4] 10.1 8 8.5 | 98 


The significance of misreadings is brought out in Table II. 
The misreadings of each child were tabulated and points of resem- 
blance between the word and its misreading were recorded. Of 
these points of resemblance, length is most common, with an 
average of 34.1 per cent for the class, and 27.5 per cent for ‘‘E.” 
The common letter, for example, the “g” and ‘“‘o” in “‘igloo,” 
which was read “dogs,” comes second for the class with an average 
of 24.4 per cent, though not for “‘E,” probably because she knew 
the names of no letters. The initial letter is third; the final 
letter is fourth with the class and second with “E.” The contour 
of the word and the association of one word with another, for 
example, ‘‘horse” and “wagon,” are of little significance. The 
table brings out, however, that length, which Messmer says the | 
child does not appreciate, is appreciated more than any other 
feature of the word. 

The most significant table is that of mutilations (No. III). 
The classes of mutilations are arranged in order of least disturbance 
to the individual. In the first group, inversion, the words were 
shown to the children right side up, and after five or ten minutes 
they were shown again, upside down. This exercise took place in 
the sixth week. Only two of the five children noticed that the words 
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were upside down; and the other three when questioned said the 
words looked just as they had before. This mutilation, though 


TABLE IIIA 


MUTILATIONS OF THE WorD AS A WHOLE 


INVERSION TRANSPOSITION Script SUBSTITUTION 


Read as Word 


Read as Word 
Percentage 
Read as Word 
Percentage 
Read as Word 
Percentage 
Percentage 


0 


* Average without “‘D.” 
TABLE IIIB 
MUTILATIONS 


Or THE Worp as A WHOLE Or A Part OF THE WorD 


Length and Contour and Final Letter and | Initial Letter and 
Addition, Omission | Substitution or Substitution Substitution 
or Substitution Transposition | or Transposition | or Transposition 


Read as Word 
Percentage 
Read as Word 
Percentage 
Read as Word 
Percentage 
Read as Word 


Cases 
> PR HOLD ND 


Ann AL 
SOW HM | AVERAGE 


co 


* 


wo 


* Without P and Sp. 
it gave the least difficulty to the children, would probably be most 
difficult for the adult. It would seem that the child sees the word 
as a whole and recognizes it upside down, just as he would recognize 


PupiL | 
| 
| 
C........]. 17 | 12 | 70.5] 16 | 10 | 62.5] | 37-5 
14 | 87.5] 16 | 11 68.7] 14 58.6 
( 9 | 75. 6 4 | 66.6) 11 29.1 
| 76.9] 11 9 | 81.8] 14 | 41.1 
Sp.......| 16 | 16 (100. | rr | 11 | 13 | 47. 
Average .| 14.2] 12.5) 81.5] 12 9 {15-9 12.6 .2| 42.6 
| (*62.5 | 
8 3 | 37-5 | ar. | 8. | 38.4 
| & 
| 
| 
| 
Average. ......|11.4| 
40.6* 
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a toy upside down. In the second group of mutilations, transposi- | 
tion, the letters of the word were shifted about, but the contour 
of the word was preserved; i.e., a letter of the line was put in place 
of a letter of the line and a high letter in place of a high letter, 
e.g., ‘“‘nettims” for “mittens.” This mutilation disturbed the 
children but little more than inversion. The reason may be that, 
up to this time at any rate, these children had made no connec- 
tion between the letter and its sound and did not realize that 
by shifting the position of the letter a new word was made; they 
merely noticed that the whole word was there. From the first, 
script and print were used and no comment was made about the 
difference between the two. Almost from the first the pupils 
could match the word in script with the printed word and vice 
versa. The adult, without thinking about the matter, sees no 
particular resemblance between the word in script and the word 
in print but to the child evidently the script is merely another 
form of print. This may be the reason why children learn to 
read script and print with less effort when they are taught simul- 
taneously than when one is taught after the other is learned and 
after children have come to examine word forms with some care. 
In the group of mutilations in which other letters were substituted 
for those of the word, the contour was preserved as it was in trans- 
position, e.g., “lihac”’ for “‘lilac”; but the percentage of mutila- 
tions read as words falls from 75.9 per cent in transposition to 
42.6 per cent in substitution. This would seem to show that 
while these children have some pretty definite conceptions of 
the appearance of the word as a whole, they are also conscious 
of the parts of the word and notice their presence or absence. In 
mutilations affecting the length and contour of the word more than 
one factor enters in, for one cannot change the length of the word | 
without adding, omitting, or substituting a letter; e.g., “cat,” 
“coast,” and “‘coact”’ for “coat”; and he cannot change the contour 
of the word without transposing or substituting letters; e.g., 
“fed” and “der” for “red.” It is to be expected that these _ 
mutilations would disturb the child more than the preceding 
ones and they do so—the percentages falling to 37.4 for length 
and 30.7 for contour. The last two groups of mutilations affected 
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the part of the word oniy, though in each case there was either 
substitution or transposition. The figures show that for these 
_ pupils up to the time of the tests the final letter is a little more 
\ significant than the initial letter; the opposite is true with adults, 
probably because through training they have come to depend 
on the first part of the word for its recognition. It is unfortunate 
that no mutilations of the middle of the word were presented to 
determine its significance. The conclusion drawn from these 
mutilations is that the children saw the words as wholes and, while 
_ not conscious of the position of the parts, were conscious of their 
presence or absence. 

The comments and the questions, as well as the misreadings, 
seem to show that children learn to read words by the trial and 
\ error method. It may be the length of the word, the initial letter, 
the final letter, a characteristic letter, the position of the word 
in the sentence, or even the blackness of the type that serves as 
the cue. There were surprisingly few instances of learning by 
imitation. The first occurred in the fifth week, when one child 
pointed out the word “the” and two other children pointed out 
other ‘‘the’s,’’ though similar opportunities had been presented 
before. Suggestion, which is a noticeable element in the reading 
of young children, also played a minor part. There is no evidence 
in any of the cases studied that the child works out a system by 
which he learns to recognize words. That he does not work out 
phonics for himself comes out quite clearly in the transposition 
test. Furthermore, only once did a child divide a word even into its 
syllables. There is some evidence that the child is conscious of 
the letter, though there is none that he analyzes the word letter 
by letter, except in the case of ‘‘E,’”’ who so analyzed the word 
‘*six.’’ Sometimes, when the child seemed to have made a letter 
analysis, he failed to recognize the word a second time, and in some 
cases did not learn it at all. 

The scope of this study does not warrant general conclusions. 
The purpose has been to present some concrete observations of 
what children do in learning to read, and to suggest some means 
by which such observations may be analyzed and interpreted. 
Some considerations which seem to the writer to be at least sug- 
gested by the results of this study may, however, be mentioned. 
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Under the methods of instruction employed with this class 
as outlined above, it appears that these beginners in reading p 
have after two months or more of instruction secured a sufficient 
conception of the general appearance of a very limited number 
of words to recognize them as wholes, that in doing this they 
made use of only very general cues or points of differentiation ' 
between words and have not noticed the finer points of distinction . 
between words and parts of words. It appeared very doubtful ‘ 
to the experimenter whether, under this method of teaching a 
words as visual wholes, the pupils would, of themselves, have come : 
to make this latter necessary analysis with much success. With- H 
out some foregoing analysis and subsequent synthesis, the dif- 
ferences between words are not great enough to be recognized q 
merely from the total visual appearance. The early introduction \ 
of phonics may supply, in some measure, this analysis. There 
is an undoubted advantage in having words presented at the 
start as units and wholes, as contrasted with the discarded teaching | 
by letters. But that a word method can be used very long 
without some detailed analysis of the structure and parts of the 
words is altogether too common a notion in the theory if not in 
the practice of teaching. 
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STUDIES OF EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
The University of Chicago 


I. TYPES OF CORRELATION 


When the doctrine of correlation was first stated it carried 
with it a kind of immediate conviction. Everyone realizes that 
mental processes get their character from their associations. The 
same fact falls into two different minds. In one mind it branches 
out into a score of productive lines of thought; in the other it falls 
lifeless because there are no suggestive associations. By all 
means let us group around every item of experience productive 
associations. 

The schools took up the suggestion with avidity. Teachers 
devoted themselves to the discovery of new and interesting asso- 
ciations. They even went farther. They began to invent associa- 
tions. The writer has a clipping which sets forth the possibility 
of a novel nature-study lesson to be given on Lincoln’s birthday. 
Because Lincoln freed the slaves, and because the slaves came from 
Africa, from whence the elephant also comes, the elephant is to be 
made a subject of special study on February 12. Of course this is 
not a typical example of that which the advocates of correlation 
would have us do in the schools, but it makes clear by its extreme 
character the necessity of defining what is the limit of productive 
correlation. 

Our problem, accordingly, is not to find possible correlations, 
but to find productive correlations. To this end let us draw a 
distinction which will be helpful in marking off productive from 
unproductive associations. 

All human experience has justified the bringing together of 
certain typical methods of thought without reference to the objects 
to which these methods of thought are applied. The most obvious 
case of this development of a method of thought is to be found in 
the science of geometry. All triangles have certain common 
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characteristics, whether they are made of wood or stone or paper 
or air. We come therefore to think of triangles without reference 
to the material which fills them. We reason about triangles. We 
relate triangles to quadrilateral figures and to many-sided figures. 
The reason for thinking about all of these different figures together 
is that we thus cultivate a type of thought, a method of reasoning. 
In a very proper sense all triangles are correlated with each other 
and all triangles are correlated with all lines and all quadrilaterals. 

In like manner all number relations are correlated with each 
other. As soon as one establishes a method of adding three and 
five, he has established a method of adding three and fifteen, 
three and twenty-five, and so on. The method of adding three is 
a uniform intellectual operation whether it occurs today or tomor- 
row, whether it is applied to apples or houses. 

Differences in methods of thought explain many of our dis- 
tinctions between the sciences. Thus if I think about the forma- 
tion of land areas and their relations to bodies of water and other 
land areas I am in a geographical attitude of mind. My method 
of thinking is the same, whether I deal with Africa or Asia or 
America. I can lay down certain broad definitions which apply 
alike to all countries and all times. While I am interested in these 
geographical matters the correlations which are most obvious are 
all of the geographical type. : 

The interesting fact about many discussions of correlation is 
that the obvious lines of correlation just described are ignored. 
To many thinkers correlation of number facts means the taking of 
these facts out of their arithmetical connection and the placing of 
them in some other connection. Thus the fraction } is part of a 
number scheme. It may be also a part of a cooking lesson, as 
when one wishes to divide a cupful or a quart into equal parts. 
Many thinkers would regard it as a true example of correlation to 
bring the fraction } into the cooking lesson, but would fail to 
recognize that there is just as much correlation in relating } to + 
or to }. 

Again the facts of history may be correlated in temporal order 
or they may be taken out of their temporal order to be coupled 
with facts of location. Many teachers would be conscious of an 
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effort to correlate if they coupled a geographical fact with a his- 
torical fact, but would never think of using the term correlation 
if they proceeded from one point in history to the next. 

For the.purpose of defining the two types of connection which 
have been under discussion in the foregoing examples, let us speak 
of longitudinal\ correlations and transverse correlations. The 
following diagram will illustrate what is meant by the terms 
longitudinal and transverse. 


Longitudinal—Whole Numbers—Fractions (3, {, 5)—Decimals 


Counting Children Use of Rulers Coins 


Counting Chairs —_ Use of Quarts, Pints 


With the distinction between longitudinal correlations and 
transverse correlations clearly in mind, it will readily be seen that 
the longitudinal connections are much more systematic and orderly 
while the transverse connections are illustrative and concrete. 
The longitudinal connections depend, it will be remembered, on 


certain methods of thought. 

Our problem in any particular case is: Which type of con- 
nection will contribute most to the training of the pupil? We 
need not stop to ask whether there is correlation or not, for there 
will always be some correlation, some connection in the mind 
between experiences. For no experience can ever stand alone. 
There will always be either forward movement in some system of 
well-organized knowledge or transverse movement crossing over 
from systematic knowledge to concrete application. 

If the case is put in terms of our ordinary discussion of school 
problems we should say, arithmetic is a progressive system of 
knowledge about number facts. When the pupil learns a little 
about numbers he can go farther by following the same method 
of thinking and can thus master more and more fully the system 
of strictly arithmetical ideas. We stop, however, all along the 
line and let the child note not merely the arithmetical facts but their 
application also. Thus we teach the child to add, and then we 
teach him that adding will help him to count more rapidly all his 
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possessions. Then we teach him that men add in stores and on 
the stock exchange. We relate his arithmetic to things which he 
knows and to many things which he does not know. In these 
applications we go outside of arithmetic and exemplify transverse 
correlation. 

There are two reasons given for the emphasis of transverse 
correlations. First, the incidental concrete facts, such as use of 
rulers and quart measures, are supposed to furnish strong motives 
which impel the pupil to follow more willingly than he otherwise 
would the longitudinal series. The longitudinal series is sup- 
posed to be difficult and devoid of all natural interest. 

Second, the transition from arithmetic to concrete facts is 
supposed to train in the applications of arithmetic. In later life, 
we are told, the facts will not present themselves in orderly arith- 
metical procession. They will come incidentally in the form of 
things to be measured and weighed. Children should therefore 
prepare to deal with the facts as they come. 

These reasons for emphasizing transverse correlations can and 
should be met by cogent reasons for the emphasis of eumues 
systems of thought. 

First, children have a great aptitude for what we call purely 
logical relations. Thus the child who was interested in discovering 
the last number was absorbed in a purely arithmetical problem. 
Again, the child is filled with interest when he first discovers that 
the order of the numerals is the same in the fifties and sixties as 
it is before he reaches ten. The properties of fractions are of 
absorbing concern to the child who grows up in a social environment 
which is at all commendatory of his efforts. It is a mistake to 
assume that children are not capable of longitudinal associations. 
The race has moved along these longitudinal lines in its intel- 
lectual evolution. In the schools of every generation it has been 
possible to train children in these longitudinal lines, as is evidenced 
by the criticism of the schools for cultivating exclusively these 
associations. 

These facts may not justify us in repeating the mistake of the 
earlier school which trained exclusively in longitudinal correlations, 
but they certainly justify us in emphasizing the fact that longi- 
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tudinal systems of thought are not wholly foreign to the pupil’s 
nature. 

With regard to the plea that children should apply the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, there can hardly be any disagreement. Do 
applications interfere with the longitudinal correlation? Not at 
all. Indeed, it is not until the pupil has some command of the 
principles of arithmetic that he is in a position to apply these 
principles. Thus a child who has no real knowledge or appreciation 
of a fraction will be very much confused by the effort of the teacher 
to apply the fraction to a problem in cooking. The problem in 
cooking is so complicated in itself and it has so many natural 
associations with other problems in cooking that the mind does 
not travel readily from the kitchen to the abstract methods of 
reasoning suggested in number. The race to which the advocates 
of the mixture of cooking and number so often refer, did not mix 
the two issues. There was a time and place for cooking and a 
time and place for the cultivation of number. Indeed, in the experi- 
ence of the race these two interests were usually taken care of by . 
entirely separate people. Only in the latest stages of culture when 
arithmetic was a mature science and the practice of cooking was 
well established, did the race apply the methods of exact measure- 
ment to the practical problem. In other words, application of 
arithmetical science is a late stage of development. Put in terms 
of our earlier diagram, number was matured as a longitudinal 
system before transverse relations became possible. 

This paper is a plea for the recognition of longitudinal systems 
of training. It should not be regarded as an attack upon all 
transverse correlations. Transverse correlations are legitimate 
when the mind is ready to carry over productively its matured 
systems of thought. The need of emphasis in educational thought 
of our day does not seem to lie in the direction of these transverse 
correlations. Our generation needs to consider the importance 
of certain fundamental longitudinal correlations. These are 
natural and legitimate. They have grown up as a result of racial 
experience. They are the traditional lines along which training 
in the schools has moved. We should not abandon them lightly. 

In a subsequent paper the problem of applications will be 
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treated more fully. It is not assumed that the examples cited 
above have disposed of the matter. It is contended, however, 
that the possibility of a productive longitudinal association has 
been fully established, even when one is looking forward to practical 
applications. The conclusion to which we have arrived is that 
longitudinal correlations are at least as legitimate and productive 
as any other type. 


[To be continued] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


When President Taft appointed Professor Claxton to the Com- 
missionership of Education, his act was recognized on all sides not 
The New merely as a very fitting compliment to Mr. Clax- 
Commissioner ton’s personal qualifications for that important 
of Education office, but also as a clear and timely recognition 
of national interest in southern education. The enthusiasm of 
the South for all that is new and vital in education is personified 
in the new Commissioner. The national office will profit by his 
wide acquaintance with schools and school men and women. 
The South will continue to benefit by his teachings and influ- 
ence and the other sections of the country will gain in equal 
degree by his succession to the office which has up to this time 
been so ably filled. 


The City of Baltimore has passed through a series of experiences 
during the last year which have been observed by educators in all 
The Educational Parts of the country with more than ordinary inter- 
System in est. In 1898 a city charter was adopted which aimed 
Baltimore to put the control of the schools out of politics. Mr. 
Van Sickle was appointed in 1900 to the superintendency of the 
newly organized school system and an era of educational progress 
opened. Since 1900 the course of study has been enlarged. -Balti- 
more has become widely and favorably known for its special atten- 
tion to children of unusually good ability. The supervision of 
schools has been extended. The teaching force has been steadily 
improved by judicious selection at the time of appointment and by 
a carefully planned system of promotional tests. All this has been 

done in the face of conservatism or. the part of the community, 

inadequate financial support, and the opposition of a large number 

of the teachers. During the last year an acute political situation 

arose which resulted in the removal of Mr. Van Sickle to Spring- 

field, Mass., where he will be less hampered by unfavorable con- 
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ditions. Another result of the political crisis was the examination of 
the city system by a commission which rendered a full report on the 
educational operations of the system and set an example which is 
likely to be followed in many other systems. Other consequences 
will doubtless issue from the political activities of the past few 
months. It requires no prophet to foretell that Baltimore will 
suffer just in so far as politics continue to play a part in the school 
life of the city. It is equally evident that Baltimore may profit 
greatly by the recommendations of the commission. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial comment to deal further 
with the local issues referred to in the foregoing paragraph. All 
Politics Have Who are engaged in teaching are vitally concerned 
No Placein _ that politics shall be kept out of school affairs and are 
School Affairs therefore distressed to see that happen which has 
happened in Baltimore. In the history of American education this 
controversy will probably come to be known more because it gave 
rise to a Commission of Examination than because of any of the 
unfortunate blunders which it made possible. Dr. Brown, com- 
missioner of education of the United States, was invited to organize 
a group of educators who with himself should examine the situation 
in Baltimore and render a report on the efficiency of the school 
system. 

Dr. Brown associated with himself Professor Cubberley of the 
Department of Education of Stanford University and Superin- 
Personnel tendent Kendall of Indianapolis. These gentlemen to- 
of the together with their assistants went to Baltimore, 
Commission held hearings, visited the schools, inspected records, 
made comparisons of Baltimore with other cities, and rendered 
through the Bureau of Education a full report. 

The report is evidently drafted with a view to the need of the 
citizen for broader information regarding school movements in 
The all parts of the country. How money is spent, 
Report how supervision is worked out, how the course of 
study has grown, are all shown in clear form. This Bulletin 
No. 450 is a model on which Superintendents may very well pattern 
their reports. No community can appreciate either the virtues or 
defects of its school system until it has the comparative figures 
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which show how the local system ranks with others of like size. 
In the second place the report is an example of scientific study of 
education. Facts are here presented which cannot be overthrown 
by mere prejudices. Baltimore must face squarely the inadequacy 
of her educational budget, the inadequacy of her sanitary arrange- 
ments, the absence of any progressive social movements for the 
larger use of her school plant, the inadequacy of her provision for 
supervision. It is great wisdom to face facts of this kind frankly 
and openly. When the value of such impartial examinations is 
fully realized we shall undoubtedly see many schools examining 
themselves in a similar manner. 

New York City is giving another example to the educational 
world of scientific study of school affairs. The financial au- 
The thorities of New York have initiated an inquiry 
Example of into the efficiency of the educational system of 
New York — that city. Professor Hanus of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Harvard has taken a leave of absence for a year from 
the work of his department to carry on this investigation. Asin 
Baltimore so also in New York practical interests of a complicated 
character are at stake. The educational world will note with 
profound interest the development of the New York investigation. 
The interest which will attach to this inquiry will not be limited, 
however, to the immediate issues which it raises or settles. The 
matter of largest importance to the history of education is the 
method of scientific investigation which is at once illustrated and 
cultivated by such an investigation. The student of the science 
of education notes these studies of school efficiency with satis- 
faction. They mark the opening of a new and productive attitude 
toward school problems. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by Paut Monrog, with the assistance of 
Departmental Editors, etc. Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this first Cyclopedia of 
Education in English. This is true either from a consideration of the need of such a 
work or of the manner in which it is being carried out. The editor, in the preface to 
the first volume, gives as evidence of the need the “vast and varied character of 
educational literature,” ‘the growing importance of the school as a social factor,” 
and “the great numerical strength of the teaching profession, and its rapidly changing 
personnel.” The Cyclopedia will serve as a unifier of the varied literature, and as an 
introduction and guide to its further study; it will be a means of acquainting the 
general public with the school and its problems; and it will prove an indispensable 
instrument for the advancement of the teachers in their professional equipment. 

That the work will be efficiently carried out is guaranteed by the character of its 
editors. The editor-in-chief, Professor Monroe, is well known as the chief authority 
in the history of education in America. Each of the departmental editors is well 
known in his field as may be seen from a glance at their names: Elmer E. Brown, 
Edward F. Buchner, William H. Burnham, Gabriel Compayré, Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
John Dewey, Charles H. Judd, Arthur F. Leach, Will S. Monroe, J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency, Wilhelm Miinch, David Snedden, Henry Suzzallo, and Foster Watson. 
These are asisted by over one thousand individual contributors, many of whom are 
themselves eminent. The general scholarly standing of the work leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

The Cyclopedia aims to treat of all of the topics which are in any way connected 
with education in any of its branches. Topics of historical importance include a 
discussion of types of schools, such as the Abbey Schools, or individual schools, as 
Abbotsholme; an account of prominent educators, as Abelard; of educational devices 
or methods, as the Abacus or the A-B-C method. Besides this, many other topics 
are treated historically—such, for example, as arithmetic. Another type of topic 
treats of the philosophy of education, as Adaptation, or of educational psychology, 
as Attention or Adolescence. Administration is treated in Accredited Schools and 
similar topics. The use of the book not merely as a work of reference, but also as a 
collection of systematic treatises on such topics as these, is facilitated by a full system 
of cross references. This plan is still further carried out by listing the main subtopics 
under the general topic as a heading. Thus, by turning to the title Administration 
one is referred to a series of articles which together give a systematic treatment of 
this subject. 

Another type of discussion which is of great value in bringing together a large 
mass of scattered information is the description of current educational systems and 
organizations. Thus the education in each country in the civilized world, each state 
and important city in the United States is presented. Also each prominent university 
in the world is described. One function of the Cyclopedia is to serve as a dictionary of 
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educational terms, including foreign words. For example, in the first volume are 
defined Anschauung, Arbiturientenpriifung, and Aggregation. One article which 
should prove very convenient consists in a list of educational bibliographies under the 
title Bibliography. 

The only criticisms to be offered of the work refer to details rather than to its 
general plan or character. The most obvious type of question in the mind of the 
reviewer of a cyclopedia is in regard to the proportion in the treatment of various 
topics. It is recognized also, of course, that this is one of the most difficult problems 
of the editors on account of the great number and variety of the contributors. A few 
examples may be given, however, which indicate rather glaring inequality of treatment. 
Arithmetic, for example, is given four pages, while Archaeology is given eleven pages, 
School Architecture (together with the allied subject of Blackboards), eighteen pages, 
and Architectural Education, six pages. Some other contrasts are Apprenticeship 
and Education, twelve pages, and Aptitude, less than one-half of a page; Athletics, 
eighteen pages; Backward Pupils, one-sixth of a page; Alcuin, less than one and one- 
half pages; Chesterfield, three pages. One and one-half pages are given to a historical 
curiosity, the Boy Bishop. Not only are some of the articles too detailed and technical 
for their purpose, but some of the bibliographies would be a better guide to the reader 
of such a work if they were shorter and more selective. For example, the article on 
Botanical Gardens gives thirty-seven titles in the bibliography and Archaeology 
sixty-one titles. 

The reviewer noticed the omission of three names from the list of contributors: 
C. S. G., author of Botanical Gardens; S. M. L., author of Childhood; and A. F. C., 
author of Children, Criminality in. As these cases were discovered at random, there 
are doubtless others. Only two misprints were noticed. In general, the mechanical 
features of the book are excellent. 

In conclusion, it may be said that no public or educational library can afford to 
be without this cyclopedia, and everybody in any way connected with education 


should have it at his disposal. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
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